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THE PART 
CAN NEVER 
RE WELL 
UNLESS 
THE WHOLE 
IS WELL 


Plato 



MIND BODY SOUL ISSUE 



◄ PHOTO CHALLENGE 



Cool cutoffs! At what College event and in what 
decade was this picture taken? (Even better, in 
which year?) Email your guess with the subject 
line "photo challenge" to magazine@etown.edu. 
Correct entries will be entered into a drawing 
to win a bag of beans from Carrboro Coffee 
Roasters (www.carrborocoffee.com), courtesy 
of its president, Scott Conary '89. 

Last issue's answer was 1982's Homecoming 
and Family Weekend—more specifically, the 
first-year kissing booth. Thanks to all who 
entered! Two folks correctly guessed the year; 
several others had the correct decade. John 
McDonnell '86 won our random drawing. 
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Mind, Body and Spirit 

Growth and change are at the heart of a college. Elizabethtown College sees creating active 
learners as the core of its mission. Young people stretch their minds by reading challenging 
texts, wrestling to complete experiments and applying their learning in internships. Work¬ 
ing adults expand their minds by balancing demanding jobs and challenging classes in our 
School for Continuing and Professional Studies. Senior members of our regional communities 
participate in the Colleges Presidential Community Enrichment Series and Institute for 
Learning in Retirement. 
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Yet, more than our minds must be stretched. As the sociologist Parker Palmer wrote, 
"Intellect, emotion and spirit depend on one another for wholeness. They are interwoven in 
the human self and in education at its best,..." Elizabethtown College educates the whole 
person. It shapes not only our intellect, but our bodies, as well—through service, participa¬ 
tion on intramural and varsity teams, physical recreation and activities promoting wellness. 
Engaging in vigorous discussions with students in the class I taught last semester, and 
swimming, walking and biking has kept me growing in mind and body. 

Our spirits, too, need to grow. Education must be grounded in moral purpose. As Martin Lu¬ 
ther King Jr. warned us more than 50 years ago, "Our scientific power has outrun our spiritual 
power. We have guided missiles and misguided men." From the Newman Club and Sunday 
night worship in the Chapel, to the Called to Lead program and yoga and meditation, the 
College offers a variety of ways to deepen our spiritual lives. The beautiful campus, itself, 
offers room for our spirits to grow. And, as our Brethren founders taught us, serving others is, 
itself, a form of spirituality. 

An autograph book of Avis Sunderland, a student at Elizabethtown College from 1928-1929, 
generously given to me by her family, recently reminded me of how the College has touched 
lives for more than a century. Students challenged friends to write their wittiest pieces of 
wisdom in such books. Here's one of my favorites: "Dear Avis, May your life be like a snow¬ 
flake, leaving a mark but not a stain." May everyone in the Elizabethtown College community 
continue to grow in mind, body and spirit and leave their mark here and in the world beyond 
our community. 


Sincerely yours, 



Carl J. Strikwerda 

President, Elizabethtown College 
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Milton McFalls '68 has served the Children's 
Fresh Air Home for more than 40 years. 

He's now overseeing its renovations. 




LIVES OF 

SERVICE 


MILTON MCFALLS '68 
A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 



A four-story house stands proudly on 
the corner of Beach and 11th in North 
Wildwood, N.J.—albeit with a few missing 
siding panels. Inside, you’ll find no carpet, 
no drywall, nothing but wiring, plumbing 
and a maze of 2-by-4s. 

If the framework is the skeleton of the 
Children’s Fresh Air Home, then Milton 
McFalls ’68 is the heart. 

McFalls is the immediate past 
president and a 40-year member of the 
more-than-a-century-old organization’s 
board. The current home, built in 1923, 
was designed specifically for hosting 
children, boys and girls who might not 
otherwise experience the ocean. From a 
large shower/locker room on the ground 
level to an infirmary, bunkrooms and 
counselors’ quarters on the upper levels, 
it had the makings of a summer camp 
nestled inside a beach house. A typical 
season would see four 12-day sessions, 
about 40 kids at a time. 

McFalls said the home “weathered 
quite a few storms over the years,” literally, 
as in wear and tear caused by seashore 
elements—and also figuratively. Its age, 
coupled with new health and building 
codes adopted over the years, means up¬ 
grades, repairs, new equipment and raising 
the structure’s foundation 18 inches are 
needed for compliance. 


The house has sat empty since 2006. 
“Closing the home killed me; it was the 
hardest job I’ve ever had to do,” he said. 

“... but we have not stopped our mission 
of giving kids a vacation.” 

While the Fresh Air Home embarked 
on a capital campaign, and volunteers 
began gutting the building, McFalls and 
company found a different way to bring 
kids to the beach each summer, while still 
using the three-acre property. The “If Just 
for a Day” program buses children, mostly 
eight to 14 years old, from the Philadelphia 
area to North Wildwood to enjoy a day at 
the beach. So while no one is permitted to 
enter the home, there is plenty of grassy 
space to pop up tents and host picnics— 
food is catered instead of cooked inside the 
home, and visitors use portable toilets—all 
donated. 

Most participating children have never 
seen the ocean; McFalls recalls one young 
girl, wide-eyed at the sight of the Atlantic, 
asking him how much chlorine was inside. 
“They are apprehensive when they arrive 
and then, they don’t want to leave. And 
they go home with more than they come 
with,” said McFalls of the longer summer 
retreats. The kids ate three meals a day and 
were given clothes and books—a neces¬ 
sary souvenir. The rewards he received 
were intangible: hearing about more ‘first’ 


experiences, such as sleeping in a bed with 
two sheets or learning how to use silver¬ 
ware. McFalls estimates the home’s mission 
has impacted 20,000 people—children and 
young-adult counselors. 

The Fresh Air Home plans to break 
ground on the elevated foundation this 
spring; other renovations will follow. When 
the residence reopens, it will be with ex¬ 
panded space (including a 10-foot addition) 
and extended opportunities—renting it out 
for church and school retreats will keep the 
home occupied three seasons a year and 
generate revenue. 

McFalls said four decades on the or¬ 
ganization’s board allowed him to lead by 
example. “Volunteering is just what I do; 
it’s what my boys do, too,” he said. “When 
I joined (the board) I was the young guy—I 
was 28. Now I’m the old guy. That’s why 
it’s my legacy; I can’t leave this world until 
it’s built.” 


o 


READ MORE: For an extended version 
of this story and to learn more about the 
Fresh Air Home for Children, go to 
etown.edu/magazine. 


Do you know someone—student, staff 
or faculty member or an alum from the 
College—who is living a life of service? 
Perhaps it's you! We would love to hear 
your story. Please submit ideas to 
magazine@etown.edu. 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


INTO THE STREETS' CELEBRATES 20 YEARS 


Blue Jays “flew into the streets” this au¬ 
tumn to celebrate the 20th annual Into the 
Streets event. From raking leaves to volun¬ 
teering at food banks, students exemplified 
the College’s motto “Educate for Service” 
as they embarked on service projects 
throughout the local community. This year, 
the event drew more than 400 student, fac¬ 
ulty and staff participants, including four 
Board of Trustees members. 

Into the Streets is sponsored by the 
College’s Center for Community and 
Civic Engagement but, for the most part, 
it is student run. This year, senior Emily 
Gockley and junior Jessica Leidy served as 
head coordinators. “Simply put, [Into the 
Streets] is the motto in action,” Leidy said 
of what drew her to help plan the event. 

“It was seeing students help the community 
that sparked my interest.” 

Organization of this year’s event 
began in November 2012 when the theme, 
coordinators and date were selected. “This 
year’s theme, ‘Flying into the Streets,’ was 
chosen because of its connection to the 
Blue Jay mascot. Since it’s the 20th 


anniversary, we wanted it directly tied into 
E-town,” Gockley said. 

In celebration of two decades of ser¬ 
vice, E-town’s Into the Streets incorporated 
three large projects—working with Global 
Aid Network, Central Pennsylvania Food 
Bank and Elizabethtown Borough. The 
service did not stop at E-town, however. 
Three alumni chapters—Baltimore, Phila¬ 
delphia and Pittsburgh—hosted satellite 
events, which occurred simultaneously with 
E-town’s. 

“This is a great way to lift up ‘Educate 
for Service’ as a continuing theme that you 
don’t forget about, or that ceases to exist 
when you leave E-town,” said Mark Clap¬ 
per, director of Alumni Relations. 

Elizabethtown is one of many 
colleges throughout the nation that 
participates in Into the Streets. The 
day of service began in 1994, when 77 
representatives from national nonprofit 
institutions, service agencies, student 
community service programs, colleges 
and universities shared the idea of a call 
to action. 


ALUMNUS ENDOWS 
KREIDER PRIZE 
FOR TEACHING 
EXCELLENCE 

Inspired by his Elizabethtown College 
mentors and professors, Dr. Thomas 
Conner ’72 established a reward fund 
to recognize teaching excellence. The 
Kreider Prize for Teaching Excellence 
Endowment is named in honor of Dr. J. 
Kenneth and Carroll Kreider for their 
service to the College. “E-town shaped 
my life,” said Conner. “Somehow, I 
wanted to show my regard for my profes¬ 
sors, especially the Kreiders, and say 
thank you to them.” 

Conner fondly recalled Kenneth 
Kreider’s teaching. “He always impressed 
me and conveyed an enthusiasm and pas¬ 
sion about the subject matter,” he said. 
Forty years later, as a history professor 
at Hillsdale (Mich.) College, Conner is 
teaching 19th- and 20th-century Euro¬ 
pean history—the same material Kreider 
taught him. 

The recipient of the Kreider Prize 
will be chosen, annually, by a commit¬ 
tee of faculty members and students 
who are chaired by the Provost. Eligible 
faculty members include full-time em¬ 
ployees of the College who have served 
at least three years at E-town. The first 
Kreider Prize will be awarded at the end 
of the spring 2014 semester. 

“The beauty of this is that a 
former student, a professor himself, 
recognizes the important qualities of 
outstanding educators and he is now 
seeking to further inspire others to serve 
their students as well as Professor Kreider 
did,” said David Beidleman, vice 
president of Institutional Advancement. 
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“The Campus 
History Series: 
Elizabethtown 
College” 

Authors: Jean-Paul Benowitz, 
director of Student Transition 
Programs and assistant direc¬ 
tor of Academic Advising, 
and Peter J. DePuydt, refer¬ 
ence librarian in the High 
Library 

After its establishment in 1899 by 
one of the Historic Peace Church¬ 
es, Elizabethtown College has 
evolved into the fully accredited, 
four-year, liberal arts institution it 
is today. With strong roots in the 
Church of the Brethren, the Col¬ 
lege has become internationally 
recognized for its Young Center 
for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies, 
as well as various religious and 
philosophical perspectives and 
its commitment to leadership, 
peace and justice. As members of 
a college community that prides 
itself on “Educating for Service,” 
Benowitz and DePuydt divulge 
Elizabethtown’s historic past and 
illustrate the ways in which it has 
influenced the College’s current 
atmosphere. “The Campus Histo¬ 
ry Series: Elizabethtown College” 
is available in February 2014. 


Correspondence: 

LETTERS FROM READERS 

We love hearing from our readers. We’ll publish select letters to the editor or 
correspondence to Alumni Relations. Send your thoughts to magazine@etown.edu. 


Memories Brought on by a Picture 

Dear Editor, 

So here I am, reading the fall 2013 edition of "Elizabethtown," the magazine of 
Elizabethtown College, rather than preparing management instruction and strategic 
initiatives for my organization. Oh well, I need the break... And what do I see on page 5? 
A picture of the Esbenshade lecture hall (the "Hall"), where so many of us sat, listened 
and prepared for the "next stage" in our lives. How it has changed. 

After being honorably discharged from the U.S. Army in the summer of 1970, I 
continued my formal education at E-town. In that hallowed Hall was where I had the 
distinguished honor of meeting, listening to and being hounded by the esteemed 
accounting professor, Edgar Bitting. He was the greatest educational motivator I have 
had the pleasure (most of the time) to know. 

Pictures in my mind immediately go to Prof. Bitting, in [a] white shirt and tie, 
standing at the bottom of the lecture hall... If you pass his courses, employers will hire 
you because he will teach you what you need to know, and they know he is tough... 

How he would have loved to perform (oops, I mean teach and lecture) in the new 
Gibble Auditorium. It looks very different from our days in the early '70s. Thank you for 
bringing pleasant memories to mind. 

Jim Rothenberger '74 

(Note: this letter has been abbreviated for space.) 


Memories from a Visit 

Dear Mark (Clapper), 

It was a pleasure to meet you at my 40th class reunion on Saturday. I also had the 
pleasure of having our new College president sit at my table. Listening and speaking 
with him convinced me that the College is fortunate to have him as our leader. I wish 
both of you well. 

Touring campus, the friendly greetings from students throughout the day, seeing my 
former dorm rooms in both Ober and Founders halls, and the overall beautiful appear¬ 
ance of the campus and its facilities convinced me that I do, indeed need to "ramp up" 
my contribution to Elizabethtown. ...By the way, the current occupants of my rooms ... 
were kind enough to let me come in and take a look. Many good memories flashbacked. 
... I was allowed to walk through the student cafeteria to take a look. The food choices 
are unbelievable. What a change from 1969-19731 ... Thank you for efforts to keep 
E-town growing. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph Heffron '73 

(This letter has been abbreviated for space.) 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


EMPLOYEE WELLNESS TEAM 
PROMOTES HEALTHY CHOICES 


In 2007, a band 
of Elizabeth¬ 
town College 
employees met 
to recreate an 
old and some¬ 
what forgotten 
group: The 
Employee Wellness Team. Since the team’s 
revamping, the College’s staff and faculty 
members are, once again, able to partici¬ 
pate in organized fitness activities and gain 
a better understanding of the benefits of 
living healthy lifestyles. 

Karen Hodges, coordinator of campus 
events and scheduling, was a member of 
the original team, which began in 1994. 

She now works alongside 13 other college 
employees, spanning 12 departments and 
offices, to “promote a work site culture that 
supports healthy lifestyle choices by valuing 
individual health and creating a supportive 
community to enhance the College’s vision 
of the optimal learning environment,” as 
described in the team’s mission statement. 

Some of the most popular activities 


the group offers include: Jay Walkers, a 
scheduled walk during employees’ lunch 
hours, an EMPOWER weight manage¬ 
ment support program, outdoor hikes, 
topic-based lunch and learns with health¬ 
care professionals, various fitness challenges 
and healthy cooking classes. 

E-town’s Employee Wellness Team 
ultimately offers faculty and staff members 
the opportunity to improve both their indi¬ 
vidual lives and professional performance. 
Brenda Spiker, the manager of compensa¬ 
tion and benefits in the College’s Human 
Resources department, believes there 
are “hidden costs” of poor health, which 
include increased errors and accidents, 
lower quality of services and higher rates 
of disability. 

“By [helping employees] create 
healthy habits and become healthier, we 
strive to decrease the hidden costs of 
poor health, thereby being more produc¬ 
tive and representing the College in a 
positive fashion,” Spiker said. 



YOUNG CENTER ARCHIVES 
PROJECT UNDERWAY 


Since 1988, the Young Center for Ana¬ 
baptist and Pietist Studies has served as 
the only research center in the world that 
is dedicated to the study of these spiritual 
groups. Over the years, the Young Center 
has become renowned for its extensive 
collections on the Anabaptists and Pietists, 
which afford scholars and students from 
across the globe the opportunity to better 
grasp an understanding of the character¬ 
istics—such as forgiveness and peacemak¬ 
ing—that are central to these religions. 

As the Young Center’s reputation 
and collections grow, so does the need 
for adequate archival space. In order to 
address this need, the College has de¬ 
vised a two-step plan. First, existing space 


within the High 
Library will be 
converted into 
an Archives and Special Collections facility, 
which will be humidity-controlled and fire- 
protected. This space will house collections 
currently located in the library’s Brethren 
Heritage Room, as well as scholarly col¬ 
lections and rare books from the Young 
Center and the College Archives. Second, 
the Young Center will expand to provide 
space for visiting scholars, program activities 
and major exhibits. This undertaking, made 
possible through donor support, will allow 
the Young Center to continue to serve as the 
premier research center on Anabaptist and 
Pietist groups. 



NGO CONFERENCE 
DRAWS MORE THAN 
350 TO CAMPUS 

The Center for Global Understanding 
and Peacemaking hosted its inaugural 
NGO Conference at Elizabethtown 
College Saturday, Nov. 2. NGOs, or 
nongovernmental organizations, typi¬ 
cally have a mission to challenge com¬ 
munity issues while promoting social 
cause or gain. There are more than 1.5 
million in the United States. 

Event planners deemed the NGO 
conference a success with more than 
350 registrations. Attendees participated 
in sessions that centered on develop¬ 
ment, governance and peacekeeping; 
NGO representatives discussed their 
roles in the global community and 
explained what their organizations are 
doing to fight injustice and oppression. 
During lunch, keynote speaker Jan Pur- 
sell Lane ’75 shared how her experienc¬ 
es working for NGOs helped her and 
her community grow; she encouraged 
students to explore similar opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Following lunch, students of all 
majors were able to do just that at a 
job and internship fair that featured 11 
NGOs. Dr. David Kenley, director of the 
Center for Global Understanding and 
Peacemaking, said employers seek 
candidates with real-world experience 

“Experiences, like internships, draw 
people to your resume, which can lead 
to jobs. That is why [the NGO career 
fair] is so important,” he said. 
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Homecoming & 
Family Weekend 

Cool, crisp weather and vibrantly colored leaves 
greeted alumni, guests, friends and family members 
as they returned to E-town to revive friendships and 
relive fond memories. 


YOUR SWEET TWEETS 



Spending this lovely fall day at #etowncollege! 

It smells like chocolate! Good to be home! 
#etowncollege! 

So excited for #etownhomecoming! 

I'm a proud alumna *and* get to see my former 
and current students! #bluejaysalways 

No other family like a Blue Jay family! 

#classof2013 #bluejaysalways 

and now for one of my favorite days of the year... 
HOMECOMING! #bluejaysalways 

there's a reason a group of #BlueJays is called a party! 
#etownhomecoming 
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here! #bluejaysalways 

I always forget how beautiful @etowncollege's campus 
is during the peak of #autumn. #etownhomecoming 

















HOMECOMING WOULDN'T BE COMPLETE WITHOUT THE FRIENDLY COMPETITION OF ALUMNI 
SPORTS EVENTS, THE ANNUAL PARADE, HOSPITALITY BLUE JAY-STYLE AT THE ALUMNI HOUSE 
AND THE CROWNING OF KING AND QUEEN. THESE CLASSIC ACTIVITIES, ALONG WITH ACA¬ 
DEMIC ALUMNI GATHERINGS, ENTERTAINMENT, FAMILY-FRIENDLY FUN AND ROUSING MUSIC 
PERFORMANCES, MADE HOMECOMING WEEKEND 2013 ONE TO REMEMBER. 
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This story is the in a series highlighting 

real-world learning at Elizabethtown College. 


Mentors and Mentees Move 
Forward, Together 


BYALYSA POINDEXTER '12 


MOVING FORWARD OFTEN REQUIRES US TO LOOK BACK. 
History has proven that the role of a mentor can have a profound 
impact on society. Historical figures—including those local to 
Elizabethtown College—are no different. 


With visions of opening his own confection busi¬ 
ness, iconic entrepreneur Milton S. Hershey first 
was an apprentice for Joseph R. Royer, a Lancast¬ 
er County candy maker. It might have been the 
guidance of Hershey’s mentor that inspired him 
to take action and open his first shop in 1876. 
Just 20 years after Hershey began selling sweet 
treats, the dream of a college based on Church 
of the Brethren principles became a reality for 
one of Elizabethtown College’s founders, Jacob 
“Jay” G. Francis. 

Francis served his community as a pastor and, 
through this type of servant leadership, he likely 
gave support as a mentor to members of his con¬ 
gregation. Francis and Hershey started a long leg¬ 
acy of civic service and education—both men tak¬ 
ing steps toward their dreams, no doubt learning 
and growing from mentor-mentee connections. 
Through those relationships, we can observe the 
importance of service and community. 

Fast forward to the present: More than a 
century after these local icons made history, their 
legacies mirror the paths of individuals presently 
at Elizabethtown College and Milton S. Her¬ 
shey School—a coeducational home and school 
for children from families of low income house¬ 
holds—through a mentoring program that is 
changing the lives of students. 

Moving Forward Together (MFT) began at E- 
town in 2005 and has become one of the College’s 
signature community-based learning programs. 
Nancy Valkenburg, director of the Center for 
Community and Civic Engagement (CCCE), 


developed MFT in cooperation with Milton Her¬ 
shey counselors. Only a 20-minute drive from the 
College, Milton Hershey, like E-town, is a private, 
educational institution. The prekindergarten 
through 12th-grade school provides a structured 
home life year-round to its students at no cost. 
According to school officials, the institution focus¬ 
es on building character and providing children 
with the necessary skills to be successful in every 
aspect of their lives. 

MFT is a four-year mentoring outreach pro¬ 
gram that recruits Milton Hershey freshmen and 
first-year E-town students. Through a thorough 
application and clearance process, 20 E-town 
students are selected and paired with high school 
mentees for all four years of their college careers. 
The program has become so popular that some 
Elizabethtown students are wait-listed and are 
given the option to serve as an alternate men¬ 
tor, or they are encouraged to serve through a 
different GGGE program. Arthur Kline ’70, as¬ 
sociate director of transition services, serves as 
the program liaison between Milton Hershey and 
E-town. 

“Nancy came over to my office at Milton 
Hershey and shared her vision with me,” said 
Kline. “I was hooked immediately.” 

Valkenburg’s vision was of a program that 
would allow Milton Hershey students to see 
the value of secondary education and a means 
of helping students from both schools learn 
and grow together through educational—and 
personal—experiences. 



aJiL., 


"Nancy came over 
to my office at Milton 
Hershey and shared her 
vision with me. I was 
hooked immediately." 

Arthur Kline '70 
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“It’s made me much 
more appreciative 
of the opportunities 
I’ve had in my life.” 





"As a high school 
teacher, I always look 
back, and I am glad for 
all of my experience 
with high school-aged 
students outside of a 
classroom." 

Stephanie Smith '12 


“First-year college students have many of 
the same concerns and challenges as the stu¬ 
dents studying at a residential school, such as 
Milton Hershey High School,” Valkenberg ex¬ 
plained. “Our first-year students are fresh out of 
high school and who better to share their high 
school experiences?” 

Milton Hershey and E-town students meet for 
several skill-building events during the academic 
year. These activities not only benefit mentees, 
but they also prepare college students for the pro¬ 
fessional world. Former MFT mentor Stephanie 
Smith 5 12 said the community-based learning ex¬ 
perience certainly helped her. 

“As a high school teacher, I always look back, 
and I am glad for all of my experience with high 
school-aged students outside of a classroom,” she 
said. “I think it helps me better understand my stu¬ 
dents now.” 

Smith fondly recalls her mentee. 

“She was a spunky kid, and we both played 
field hockey, so that’s how they matched us up,” 
she explained. “They have a very strict diet at Mil- 
ton Hershey, and she loved eating whatever she 
wanted with me!” 

Valkenburg explained that the program is also 
a tool for students to learn how to build meaning¬ 
ful relationships between the mentor and men¬ 
tee—and relationships take time to grow. 

“I wanted (MFT) to be a four-year program 
because a long-term relationship would provide a 
stable and trusted relationship for both the high 
school and college students,” she said. “I think it’s 
important for (Milton Hershey) students to have 
that tie because they don’t have it all the time.” 

Keith Jones, a counselor at Milton Hershey, 


agreed. He tells his students, “this is an excellent 
opportunity for you to have a big brother or big 
sister who will listen to you and will be a friend 
who will support you as you move through high 
school to your post-secondary plan. You will learn 
about life on a college campus.” 

Katie Appleby T5 and her mentee, 16-year- 
old Milton Hershey student Brittany Strausser 
of Philadelphia, Pa., appear to have one of those 
“trusted” relationships. Despite studying abroad in 
Mexico this year, Appleby keeps up with her men¬ 
tee through social media. 

If Strausser has learned one thing from her 
mentor, it’s not to be shy. She said Appleby is en¬ 
ergetic, playful and helpful. The mentoring goes 
beyond the classroom. 

“I’ve learned that Katie and I have a lot in 
common and, also, I’ve learned to get out of my 
comfort zone,” she said, adding that during her 
time in MFT she decided she wanted to become 
an accountant. “(MFT) helped me figure out how 
college may be and how to prepare myself (for) a 
better living situation.” 

Appleby has learned from her mentee and 
the program, too. “...it’s made me much more 
appreciative of the opportunities I’ve had in my 
life,” Appleby said. “I think it’s made me much 
more patient and understanding—one who is 
always ready to offer a helping hand or simply 
listen to a person who wants to be heard.” 

Valkenburg encourages students to be persis¬ 
tent and patient. “As long as you have a passion, 
you can dream big and still achieve your dreams.” 

MFT mentors seem to have taken Valken- 
burg’s advice to heart as they pass along their own 
wisdom and guidance to their mentees, continuing 
a long legacy of service and education. 
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E-town Treasures: SHOW AND TELL 


Whether you have it proudly on 
display tucked inside an album, 
nestled in a shoebox on a shelf or 
collecting dust in an attic you’re 
likely to have held onto a relic (or 
two) from your time at the College. 

A few small pieces of Blue Jay 
history made their way to campus. 
Following the fall 2013 Elizabethtown 
magazine, one former Blue Jay sent the 
editors a couple of handwritten letters 
filled with fond memories. A relative of 
another former student discovered an 
old autograph book and donated it to 
the College. 



An envelope postmarked “East¬ 
ern Maine” contains a few sheets of 
cream-colored stationery filled with tiny 


cursive writing. Jessie Martin Malmborg 
’57 writes about her husband, Frederick’s, 
and her teaching careers, their son and her 
retirement years—mostly spent gardening. 
Malmborg also shared a memory of a pro¬ 
fessor: “.. .My French teacher was Mrs. Ira 
Herr. I can still remember some [French] 
and I will never forget that beautiful soul.” 
Her packet also contained a few treasures: 
poems, a yearbook photo clipping and her 
original alumni association membership 
card. 

“This card has been in my wallet since 
1957,” she wrote. “I, too, was educated for 
service.” 

It’s been customary for generations 
of graduating students to share scribbles 
and parting pleasantries. Fragile pages, 
preserved between delicate-yet-intact 
floral-patterned covers, contain the wit and 
wisdom of Avis Sunderland’s classmates. 
Sunderland attended Elizabethtown in 
1928-1929. 

One of her friends wrote, “In your 
golden chain of friendship consider me a 
link.” When it comes to building bonds like 
that, not much has changed in the 84 years 
since that message was penned. 
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CALL FOR ARTIFACTS: WHAT 
ITEMS HELP TELL YOUR STORY? 

Between now and August, we're 
collecting all things nostalgic for a 
few projects, including a future issue 
of Elizabethtown magazine. You may 
send photos of your items through email 
or postal mail; if inclined and 
willing to part with it, you also may send 
in the actual item for donation to the 
College archives. Send to Editor, 
Elizabethtown Magazine, One Alpha 
Drive, Elizabethtown, PA 17022 or email 
to magazine@etown.edu. 

MEMORABILIA MYSTERIES 

Also, over the next several months we'll 
periodically share photos of unidentified 
items collected by the Office of Alumni 
Relations on Facebook and Instagram 
using the hashtag #etownrewind—we're 
looking for your help solving some 
memorabilia mysteries. 


People make a world of difference. 

YOU make a world of difference. 

WHO INSPIRES YOU? ENCOURAGES YOU REACH YOUR GOALS? STANDS BY YOUR SIDE? 

Honor or remember those who made—or continue to make—a difference 
in your life by making a gift of any size to Elizabethtown College’s Tribute 
Campaign. We’ll inform your special someone of this recognition and will 
list their name(s) on our Tribute Campaign website. 


When you honor those the made a difference in your life, you also make a 
difference in the lives of today’s Elizabethtown students. Give back by giving 
thanks now at www.etown.edu/annualfund. 



Tribute 

CAMPAIGN 

GIVE THANKS by GIVING BACK 
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Zumba. Crossfit. Running through a cloud of 
colored cornstarch? There is something out 
there for everyone in the modern athletic 
sphere. Whether you want to push yourself to 
the limit or just get a healthier body, stepping 
out of your comfort zone and into a new chal¬ 
lenge can unlock a passion you didn't know 
was there and inspire you to chase something 
truly exciting. by john spurlock 
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PUSHING BOUNDARIES 



"Water, to me, is just 
the place where I feel 
most at home. I'm 
connected to it— 
on an elemental level." 

Louise Hyder-Darlington 


The Statue of Liberty means many things to 
many people—hope, freedom, the proof that long 
dresses look great with sandals—but to Louise Hy¬ 
der-Darlington it served as the call to a challenge. 
Hyder-Darlington, Elizabethtown’s access services 
librarian in the High Library, loves the water. Not 
in the way that a teenager loves his or her smart¬ 
phone or the Internet loves cats, but more akin 
to how a human being needs oxygen. “Water, to 
me, is just the place where I feel most at home. 
I’m connected to it—on an elemental level,” Hy¬ 
der-Darlington said. However, on a brisk evening 
this past August, the water and the famous statue 
combined into a formidable challenge. Hyder- 
Darlington had signed up to swim around Liberty 
Island as part of the Statue of Liberty Swim. 

“With only 45 minutes to complete the event, 
I trained for months in the pool and in a lake in or¬ 
der to get my body ready,” she said. “This swim is 
something I really felt like I was waiting to do my 
whole life, and I wanted to make sure I got what I 
wanted out of it.” The training paid off because 
41 minutes after her start, Hyder-Darlington be¬ 
came one of the 288 out of 350 entrants who 
completed the race. 

While Hyder-Darlington finds her athletic 
nirvana in the water, others prefer to get a little 
dirty. This is a fitting motto for Wyatt Eaton TO, 
E-town’s athletic communications assistant. While 
a student-athlete at Elizabethtown College, Eaton 
was a runner on the track-and-field team. He has 
since traded in the 400-meter sprint for the Tough 
Mudder. Combining a distance run with extreme 
obstacles, such as frigid water, pipe crawls, wall 
climbs and the occasional electric shock, the 
Tough Mudder is a feat for even the fit. Since 
his first race in 2010, Eaton has competed in six 
Tough Mudders. His race companions are E-town 
alums. 

“A friend of mine emailed a few of us ask¬ 
ing if we wanted to give this a shot,” said Eaton. 
“From there it just took off. I think what we like 
best is that we always bring out the best in one 
another. It’s all about ca¬ 
maraderie with a compet¬ 
itive balance. You can’t fin¬ 
ish without teamwork, but 
you don’t want to hold the 
team back so you always 
try to give it your all.” This 
combination of personal 
accountability and team¬ 
work served him well this 


past November when Eaton participated in the 
World’s Toughest Mudder, a 24-hour endurance 
race designed to test the limits of even the most 
experienced extreme athlete. 

Much like Eaton, Erik Gianci T 6, an interna¬ 
tional business major at Elizabethtown, is drawn 
to what most would consider daunting obstacle 
courses. Gianci is training to be the youngest 
competitor to complete the GORUCK Selection, 
a 48-hour challenge that mirrors the the physi¬ 
cal trials of military survival training. “Selection 
only has a 10-percent completion rate, which is 
the same as Army Special Forces and Navy Seal 
training. You’re out there against the elements 
and against yourself,” Gianci said. 

While this challenge could induce some to 
hit the snooze button a few extra times that day, 
Gianci is ready to go. As a GORUGK veteran, 
he is approaching this challenge undaunted. Last 
February he participated in an event in the freez¬ 
ing Delaware River, pushing through a leg injury 
to finish and, in September, he was a finisher in the 
GORUGK Nasty in Philadelphia. 

The Nasty tested his mettle over a 7-mile 
course beset by challenges that are designed to 
bring participants face-to-face with their fears. 
They are subject to, among other things, heights, 
enclosed spaces and darkness. If these challeng¬ 
es seem excessive, it is because GORUGK was 
founded by former special forces soldiers and is 
run by ex-military members. To Gianci, though, 
this is all part of a greater calling. “I really feel 
drawn to GORUGK because of my desire to serve 
my country in the military,” he said. “If I can keep 
taking down these races, I think I’ll have a pretty 
good chance to make it as a soldier.” 

Thanks to events like GORUGK and Tough 
Mudder, pushing boundaries seems to go hand 
in hand with staying fit for the modern athlete. 
That certainly is the case for Ashley Fisher T4 
and Alana DeLuca ’06. Not only are these women 
pushing themselves to the limit with some extreme 
workout regimens, they are using their talents to 
help change the lives of others. Fisher, an eFit co¬ 
ordinator for the Elizabethtown College Office 
of Student Activities, already was helping her fel¬ 
low students achieve better health by organizing 
classes at a nearby fitness club but, last year, she 
discovered a workout which she said redefined ev¬ 
erything she knew about exercise. 

“About a year ago I got introduced to Pound 
and I just loved it,” said Fisher, of the workout 
routine that combines isometric poses and plyo- 
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metrics with the constant cardio workout. The 
exercise comes from hitting quarter-pound Ripstix 
drumsticks against the floor, the walls or them¬ 
selves while jamming to fast-paced music. “As 
soon as I tried, it I knew I wanted to bring it to 
E-town, so I went to Pittsburgh to get certified.” 
Pound is growing quickly in popularity, not only 
due to its effectiveness, but also because it’s fun. 
The program started out as a once-a-week class, 
but Fisher had so much demand for Pound that 
she had to add a second night to accomodate the 
more than 150 or so participants. “We even had to 
order more sticks!” she said. 

As a social work major, Fisher sees Pound as 
a way to help others live better lives mentally and 
physically. After graduation she plans to see if 
there is a way to incorporate her ripsticking moves 
into therapy for troubled kids. 

While Fisher hits surfaces with sticks, De 
Fuca hits people into surfaces. De Fuca, or “Fib- 
erty Violence,” as she is known to her fans, is a 
Roller Derby girl. This rapidly growing sport and 
its fanatical fans create the perfect home for this 
fun-loving, green-haired Blue Jay. 

“It makes me smile knowing that I am living 
my dream and inspiring others as well,” she said. 
“When little girls come up to me after a bout and 
ask for my autograph, I feel like I’m telling them 
to push as hard as they can to achieve their own 
dream.” 

Thanks to Roller Derby, De Fuca has ex¬ 
perienced an incredible change in her lifestyle. 
“College life can take its toll, especially late-night 
Taco Bell runs,” admitted De Fuca. “I’ve lost 100 
pounds with Derby, but it’s also my reason to get 
in better shape. You have to work on your strength, 


speed and your endurance or you won’t last very 
long.” Still, it is not the speed, the danger, the thrill 
or even the positive effects on her physique that 
keep De Fuca so invested in this sport. Instead, it 
is the way that this community of Derby girls takes 
care of one another. “We just had a fundraiser for 
a friend who is only 32 and fighting cancer for the 
second time,” De Fuca said. “We raised almost 
$4,000 for her. It was supposed to be a tourna¬ 
ment, but we were having so much fun that we 
just kind of got into the moment and it turned into 
a massive scrimmage. “The fun; that’s really my 
favorite part,” said De Fuca who is living out her 
dream as a member of the Wilkes-Barre/Scran¬ 
ton Roller Radicals. 

The accomplishments of Hyder-Darlington, 

Eaton, Cianci, Fisher and De Fuca are chang¬ 
ing the way people look 

at athletics. With each CCT1*191 T 

new race, challenge, 4 CU-QII t .KI1.0W J_ 

workout and competi¬ 
tion, they are helping 

create a novel landscape # 

that will help others find clltCY I tiled, 
their own surprise pas¬ 
sions. “I didn’t know I 

could do this until after I tried,” said De Fuca. “I 
gave it my all the first time and won people over 
with my enthusiasm.” 

If De Fuca and the rest are an indication, 
you don’t need tech shirts with a sleeve for your 
smartphone, sweat-wicking socks or shoes that 
are made of material that didn’t even exist two 
years ago. You just need to find what makes you 
grin. 


could do this until 
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SOCCER TEAMS 

HIT MILESTONE WINS IN 2013 


“This kind of 
celebration doesn’t come 
around very often.” 


A L was a special fall season for the Eliza¬ 
bethtown College men’s and women’s 
soccer teams. 

The Blue Jay men, coached by 31st- 
year head coach Arthur ‘Skip’ Roderick ’74, 
returned to the Commonwealth Confer¬ 
ence Final for the first time since 2010. 

In his third full season, Jason Petronis 
led the women’s team to 12 wins and an at- 
large berth to the NCAA Division III Tour¬ 
nament—their first national bid since 2007. 

Both had individual successes, but 
one they shared was a century-mark win 
in the same season. On Oct. 8, at Alvernia, 
the men became just the third team in 
NCAA history, across all three divisions, to 
win 800 games. Later that month, on Oct. 
29, at Lycoming, the women notched win 
No. 300 for their 26-year old program. 

Elizabethtown has fielded a men’s soc¬ 
cer team since 1938, and it won 63 games 
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over its first 17 seasons from 1938-1958, 
ceasing play from 1943-1946. In 1959, the 
College joined the Middle Atlantic Con¬ 
ference, immediately winning a league 
championship in its first season under leg¬ 
endary coach Ira R. Herr. 

The Blue Jays would total 18 MAC 
Championships from 1959-1999 and a Di¬ 
vision III National Championship in 1989, 
before the MAC became Division Ill’s only 
umbrella conference and split schools into 
the Commonwealth and Freedom Confer¬ 
ences in select sports. E-town went on to 
claim the 2004 and 2006 Commonwealth 
Conference titles. 


Roderick’s seen plenty of the program’s 
wins, both as player and coach. He’s been 
involved in more than 500 victories: nearly 
50 as an all-conference player in the early 
’70s and 478 on the sidelines as coach since 
1983. 

With its historic 2-1 win at Alvernia, 
the Blue Jay men joined the likes of Divi¬ 
sion I UCLA and fellow Division III member 
Wheaton (Ill.) as teams with 800 wins or 
more. UCLA is the only program in colle¬ 
giate history to go over 900 victories. 

While Zach Lee T4 was disappointed 
he didn’t go out a champion his senior year, 
he said it was a fun ride. “I had a blast play¬ 
ing under such a great coach. I’m proud 
to be part of the 800th win and was lucky 
enough to score in that game.” 

While the women’s program has a his¬ 
tory dating back to 1988, the players that 
have donned the blue and gray have cer¬ 
tainly left their imprint on the program. 
It took nine seasons for the Elizabethtown 
ladies to reach 100 wins, which they did 
Sept. 20, 1997, in a 3-0 triumph at North 
Carolina’s Methodist, on their way to an ap¬ 



pearance in the national semifinals. It took 
eight more years to reach 200 in 2005 and 
another eight to claim 300 this fall. “Being 
a part of the team’s 300th win was very spe¬ 
cial. This kind of celebration doesn’t come 
around very often so to be able to experi¬ 
ence it with my teammates was awesome,” 
said Lauren Berry T6. “We really wanted to 
win this game for our seniors to send them 
off with some part of E-town women’s soc¬ 
cer history.” 

The Blue Jays left no doubt in getting 
the milestone, blanking Lycoming 8-0 to 
join some of Division Ill’s elite programs in 
the 300-win club. In a twist of irony, win 
No. 300 for the men’s program came Oct. 
29, the same date 33 years prior, in 1980. 
The opponent? Lycoming. The score? 9-0. 


BLUE JAY ATHLETIC TEAMS RAISE AWARENESS, SERVE THE COMMUNITY 


Elizabethtown College athletic teams are 
renowned for a tradition of excellence 
within their respective sports. This fall, 
and for many years past, that excellence 
has carried into other facets of the Col¬ 
lege experience. Teams across campus 
raise awareness and funds for worthwhile 
causes and volunteer time with communi¬ 
ty-based organizations. 

In September, the baseball team, under 
the direction of head coach Cliff Smith, 
participated in the Million Mile Run in 
conjunction with Alex’s Lemonade Stand 
Foundation. To help in the fight against 
childhood cancer, the Blue Jays solicited do¬ 
nations for every mile that was run during 
September practices. The team raised more 
than $1,000 for the cause and, participants 
in the campaign, worldwide, logged more 
than 225,000 miles of walking or running. 

E-town’s field hockey team supported 


juvenile diabetes in its Oct. 15 home game 
against Stevenson (Md.) by wearing or¬ 
ange and setting up an informational tent 
at which fans could donate to juvenile dia¬ 
betes research. 

The volleyball team held its annual Dig 
Pink match on Homecoming and Family 
Weekend against Mount Aloysious, with 
donations through its Kills 4 Cancer initia¬ 
tive and money from T-shirt sales going to 
the Side-Out Foundation (Dig Pink’s par¬ 
ent organization) and the PA Breast Cancer 
Coalition. 

Coach Bob Schlosser and the men’s 
basketball team were active throughout the 
fall with players running in the Brittany’s 
Hope 5k and coaches shooting free throws 
to raise money for Brittany’s Hope Founda¬ 
tion. The team also participated in the Walk 
to End Alzheimer’s in Lancaster and Walk a 
Mile in Her Shoes sponsored by The Well; 


and they held a basketball clinic for the Boys 
& Girls Club of Lancaster. 

The wrestling team got into the Hal¬ 
loween spirit by volunteering at the Greater 
Elizabethtown Area Recreation & Com¬ 
munity Services’ (GEARS) Fall Festival. 
Elizabethtown’s grapplers aided in the set 
up—and served as “scaring talent”—in 
the haunted barn. The GEARS’ event was 
held in tandem with the College’s “Into the 
Streets” program. 
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an 

Elizabethtown 
moment... 


LOL! E-town’s Improv 
comedy club, Mad Cow, 
has the whole crowd 
laughing out loud 
during its Homecoming 
performance, this time 
in the newly renovated 
Gibble Auditorium. 
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To connect to the soul, one must 
first quiet all external noise. So, 
in solitude or side by side, we 
tend to seek serene spaces to 
calm the clamor, to explore our 
essence. 






STRENGTHEN THE SOUL 



We all possess the capacity to search our souls 
whether in the woods, at our desk or in a sacred 
place. At Elizabethtown, while some find their 
peace in the College’s Memorial Garden or by sit¬ 
ting cross-legged in the grass of The Dell, there 
also are guided disciplines to offer a body and 
mind connection to the soul. 

When the soul takes a journey 

An ancient form of maze, first created more than 
4,000 years ago and repeated in a variety of ven¬ 
ues, also can be a place of introspection. The 
labyrinth, a single pathway wending through a 
complex pattern, draws the participant inward to 
the middle of the design and toward his or her 
personal center. 

Historically, labyrinths helped train horsemen 
or entertained children. Today, they are passage¬ 
ways to reflection. Unlike a maze, there are no 
dead ends or wrong ways, just a simple trodden 
route that assists in leaving the external world be¬ 
hind, to concentrate solely on self. 

Labyrinths are carved into rock, nestled in 
hedgerows, lined by luminaries, etched onto floors 
or, in the case of the College pathway, painted 
onto canvas that is spread across a large, flat sur¬ 
face. Purchased in 2009, it is most often unfurled 
in Leffler Chapel and Performance Center’s 
M&M Mars room, one of two indoor spaces large 


enough to accommodate the 45-square-foot pat¬ 
tern that duplicates a 13th-century configuration 
from the Chartres Cathedral in France. 

Several years ago, when consulting Dr. Cor- 
rine Ware’s spiritual style inventory, Elizabethtown 
College’s chaplain, the Rev. Tracy Sadd, found 
that E-town had “activities for spiritual types one, 
two and four, but hardly any activities for spiri¬ 
tual type three,” she said. Threes find spirituality 
sitting in silence or walking in nature. Though it 
is especially meaningful to them, Sadd said, the 
labyrinth can provide a spiritual experience for 
anyone. 

Labyrinths are a way to explore faith, 
philosophy or spirituality, explained the Rev. Amy 
Shorner-Johnson, the College’s assistant chaplain. 
She compares the experience to a poor person’s 
pilgrimage. “It is a journey you can take internal¬ 
ly,” she said. 

Shorner-Johnson, who walked her first laby¬ 
rinth at the Krak des Chevaliers in Syria, said the 
patterns purposefully take participants inward 
but, when close to the center, the path purpose¬ 
fully draws them back out. “We sometimes have a 
tendency to want to go right for the goal,” she said. 
The labyrinth slows that pace. 

Cassie Matyas, a 2012 Elizabethtown gradu¬ 
ate with a degree in health and human occupa¬ 
tion and a 2013 master’s degree in occupational 
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STRENGTHEN THE SOUL 


therapy, walked the Elizabethtown College laby¬ 
rinth because it was an active way to clear her 
mind and center herself, she said. “I’ll admit I was 
skeptical at first but, once I did it, Eve never felt 
more relaxed,” she added. “It felt like I was hitting 
the reset button. If I had a hard day or week, I 
would walk the labyrinth and feel refreshed.” 

As soft music plays, participants remove their 
shoes and slowly walk the pattern, sometimes car¬ 
rying a stone, giving it meaning and letting it go 
when they leave. Some take a journal or sit on 
cushions and listen to their own breathing and 
ambient sounds, Shorner-Johnson said. 

“How often do you find silence in life, a silence 
of peace and say to yourself ‘I am going to stop, 
stop the madness. I am important, and I am going 
to participate in something that is just for me’?” 

When the soul is moved 

Michelle Beebe began practicing yoga when she 
was in seventh grade “because I was flexible and 
I wanted to stay flexible,” said the senior occupa¬ 
tional therapy major. But she continued practicing 
at Elizabethtown College because, as her studies 
took precedence, yoga was time that was just for 
her and, at the end of the hour, she said, her entire 
being felt better, more alive, more connected. 

“I wanted to give that feeling to other people,” 
explained Beebe, about why she now teaches yoga 
through the College’s Body Meets Soul program. 
Body Meets Soul was introduced three years ago 
by Dr. Charla Lorenzen, associate professor of 
Spanish, after being asked by the Christian Varsity 
Fellowship to lead yoga as a preparation for prayer. 
“What we call yoga—the physical poses—was tra¬ 
ditionally the precursor to meditation,” Lorenzen 
explained. 

She and Beebe both taught the classes until 
this past spring, when the OT student took the 
reins. 

Body Meets Soul, held Monday and Wednes¬ 
day evenings, focuses on relaxation. Sessions begin 
with breathing—in, out, gentle, mindful breaths. 
“By controlling breathing, it helps slow the body,” 
Beebe said, noting that when she senses all class 
participants have moved into the yoga space not 
only physically but psychologically, as well, she 
begins. “One breath to one movement,” she ex¬ 
plained. From there the group holds each yoga 
pose for two to three breaths and then five to sev¬ 
en. 

“We work the body to the point that you are 
so tired that, when you get to the meditation at 


the end, you can concentrate just on relaxing your 
mind,” she said. At the end of class, Beebe moves 
everyone into a corpse pose—a completely neu¬ 
tral position—guiding them through a meditation 
of four to 10 minutes. “I ask them to picture plant¬ 
ing a seed and watching it grow...,” she said. 

The student instructor hopes, at this point, 
class members have found their center, have let 
go of negative feelings and have reframed their 
thoughts on what happened so far that day. 

Taylor Wilson, a senior occupational therapy 
major, has been a regular Body Meets Soul par¬ 
ticipant since last spring. “Not only do I leave each 
yoga class feeling like I received a strong workout, 
but I also feel ... ready to take on the whole week 
in front of me,” she said. “Michelle (Beebe) has a 
way about teaching yoga that can reach all levels 
from extreme beginners to committed enthusi¬ 
asts.” 

Teaching yoga inspired Beebe to apply 
for a two-credit independent study. With ap¬ 
proval from her academic department, she re¬ 
searches the benefits of yoga in physical therapy. 
She has found that, in addition to the advantage 



"We work the body 
to the point that you 
are so tired that # when 
you get to the medita¬ 
tion at the end f you 
can concentrate just on 
relaxing your mind." 

Michelle Beebe 
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"I also have learned 
a new technique to 
breath deeper and 
allow the breathing 
exercise to carry my 
mind to a calmer more 
peaceful place." 

Dorothy Lower 


of higher energy, better sleep and healthier diges¬ 
tion, yoga helps connect the body and the mind 
to the soul, she said. Participants experience the 
physical intensity of the poses and the mindfulness 
of breathing, which brings them to a place to qui¬ 
etly enter in exploration of spirit. 

“In the future I actually plan on writing a book 
or a continuing education course on yoga and how 
and why OTs can use it as a modality in their prac¬ 
tice. So, for my two passions to come together I 
need to do my own research and be able to sup¬ 
port what I am doing in clinic when I get into the 
‘real world’,” Beebe said of the independent study. 
“It’s been a true learning experience ...” 

When the soul meets itself 

In the Vedanta Hindu tradition, in which true 
yoga was begun, the discipline encompasses far 
more than the movement and breathing to which 
we now are accustomed. Vedanta is the aim or the 
end of wisdom, reached by four paths: yoga of 
action, in which the participant gives selflessly of 
himself; yoga of devotion, which seeks divinity as 
the embodiment of love; yoga of knowledge and 
wisdom, which is a journey of philosophy; and the 
yoga of physical and mental control. 

Through this systematic process, anyone can 
meditate, said Dr. Jeffery Long, professor of reli¬ 
gion and Asian studies at Elizabethtown College 
and advisor of the College’s Meditation Club. 
“Meditation is universal,” he said. People can 
benefit from it on any spiritual path. “We all have 
this calm center if we turn our attention inward,” 
Long said. 

He likens the mind to a body of water. “The 
waves on top are our attention to outside distrac¬ 
tions,” he noted. “If we can make the waves still 
and the surface like glass, we can see what is going 
on below.” Meditation, he said, takes us below the 
surface to those deeper levels. 

We spend most of our time, he said, looking 
and responding outward. Meditation looks in¬ 
ward, toward our soul. 

Long, who has been with Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege since 2000, wanted to offer an opportunity 
for students to meditate but had been trained to 
keep it separate from the classroom. “Meditation 
should be experienced freely and spontaneously,” 
he explained. “It’s personal, and not everyone is 
comfortable doing it. If I required it in class it 
would be like making them pray.” 

With that in mind, he offered a day or two of 
meditation each semester outside of class. Eventu¬ 


ally, he said, students petitioned to start a group 
and asked him to be advisor. Meditation Club 
now meets every Monday afternoon in the Bucher 
Meetinghouse of the College’s Young Center for 
Anabaptist and Pietist Studies. 

Students, faculty and staff members and com¬ 
munity participants file into the room, removing 
their shoes at the door. They sit in repose, straight- 
backed on padded wooden pews, with their feet 
flat on the floor. “A good posture,” noted Long, “is 
important for a good flow of air.” 

He guides participants—usually about 20 or 
so—to focus on their breathing, asking them to 
clear their minds. He explained that those who 
meditate with consistency—“15 minutes a day 
at the same time each day, over weeks, months, 
years”—are relaxed and can better concentrate 
and control their moods. 

Dorothy Lower, a College neighbor attended 
Meditation Club after reading about it in a news¬ 
paper article. On her mind is her daughter, who 
has been hospitalized and in rehabilitation with 
some serious health issues. The meditation gives 
Lower “a sense of calm and peace and the ability 
to relax more easily,” she said. “I also have learned 
a new technique to breath deeper and allow the 
breathing exercise to carry my mind to a calmer 
more peaceful place. I try to do this more than 
once a day.” 

“Through meditation you get to the ground 
of your existence,” Long said. “There is an infinite 
wellspring of joy. It’s already within us; we don’t 
have to go look for it somewhere else.” 

With family committments, classes, work, 
volunteer responsibilities, hobbies and home, 
there are few moments each week for introspec¬ 
tion. Taking even a few moments to rejoin the 
body, the mind and the soul reminds us of the im¬ 
portance of their interconnectedness. As wisely 
said by Mahatma Gandhi, “Physical relationship 
divorced from spiritual is body without soul.” 


READ MORE: Read about Dr. Charles 
Zeiders '85, a clinical psychologist whose 
work concentrates on the relationship 
between the brain, the body and spirituality 
at etown.edu/magazine. 
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Through meditation 


you get to the ground of 

your existence. 
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AN APPETITE FOR 

SUSTAINABILITY 


Dining Services caters to many tastes. 

° ^ BY DONNA TALARICO 



FOOD, IT IS SAID, IS GOOD FOR THE SOUL. OUR MINDS AND 
BODIES REQUIRE NOURISHMENT. YOU COULD SAY, THEN, THAT 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE DINING SERVICES FEEDS THE MIND, 
BODY AND SOUL. 


"The tomatoes were 
amazing this year. 
There were a hefty 
amount of those." 

Chris Bowers 


From garden fresh veggies to a certain orange 
root variety baked into an E-town tradition, the 
College’s Dining Services operation stretches 
well beyond the Baugher Student Center, where 
the Marketplace, Jay’s Nest and Blue Bean Cafe 
are housed. An organic garden tucked in a quiet 
campus cranny provides an assortment of fresh 
produce. Catering Services creates, for gatherings 
of all sizes, an array of culinary delights—from 
finger foods to feasts. The Bird Feeder, a late-night 
food truck, roams residence hall parking lots. 

From the ground up 

Before it belonged to Elizabethtown College, the 
plot of land between Cedar Street and the path 
to Bowers Writers House—across from Ober Resi¬ 
dence—belonged to a farm. It’s only fitting, then, 
that, many years later, an an acre of it has been 
turned into an organic garden. 

“Not many people know where it is, or even 
know about it,” said Charlie Downs, executive 
chef for Dining Services. Downs said Eric Turzai, 
director of Dining Services, was inspired by Dick¬ 
inson (Pa.) College’s community garden. 

The first seeds were planted five years ago, but 


the first two years saw a lot of trial and error. Orig¬ 
inally just a half-acre in size, this particular space 
once housed the barnyard. To make the land more 
conducive to gardening, the College staff mem¬ 
bers trucked in leaf mulch and soil. However, as 
Downs explained, the soil was not mixing prop¬ 
erly; it was trapping gases. 

“But Chris (Bowers) kept working it up,” said 
Downs, of the designated Dining Services garden¬ 
er. A local organic fertilizer company tested the 
soil and provided some guidance to Bowers and 
the team. Now in its fifth year, the garden is pro¬ 
ducing a plentiful bounty of fruits and vegetables. 
The 2013 harvest yielded more than 3,300 pounds 
of produce and herbs. 

“The tomatoes were amazing this year. There 
were a hefty amount of those,” said Bowers. To be 
exact, 853 pounds of the fleshy fruit were picked 
from the vines, according to a harvest report. 

The garden is growing. Last year, Bowers built 
two hoop houses—simple, unheated greenhouse¬ 
like structures—to extend the growing season. He 
would love to plant some fruit trees—maybe an 
apple orchard. 
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“Our students love apples—they eat them like 
there’s no tomorrow,” he said. Bowers—whose offi¬ 
cial title is receiver and maintains other duties with¬ 
in Dining Services—enjoys tending to the garden. 

“I’m a big outdoorsman—I love hunting and 
fishing, and my kids love nature... Anything to do 
with outside, I like,” said Bowers, adding that his 
affection for gardening is more than getting some 
sun. “I like the thought of us saving money and 
growing our own stuff; it’s sustainable.” Student 
workers help tend to the garden; they weed, pick 
veggies and learn about organic gardening in the 
process. 

To bring things full circle, not all of the uneat¬ 
en food in the Marketplace goes to waste—not in 
the general sense of the word that is. Several years 
ago, the College partnered with Somat Co. of Lan¬ 
caster on a sustainability project, which turns or¬ 
ganic waste from the dining facility into electricity. 
After the fuel is produced at a nearby farm, some 
of the by-product—now in powder form—is re¬ 
turned to the College for use in its garden. (Learn 
more about the benefits of, and the science behind, 
this process in the online edition of the magazine.) 

Catering to many tastes 

It’s not uncommon to see Turzai and Downs stand¬ 
ing, observing, the lines in The Marketplace. This 
is research. 

Downs said menus are often reviewed and 
updated to reflect the tastes of students. There 
are mainstays, of course. Chicken fingers are, by 
far, the largest “seller”—it’s not uncommon to go 
through 30 cases of them during one meal. At 10 
pounds a case, that’s a good plenty of poultry. New 
for this academic year is the Mongolian Grill, or 
“Mongo” for short, at which students add their 
own starch and veggies and select a protein and 
sauce; the meal is cooked before their eyes in sec¬ 
onds on a 4-foot-round iron skillet. 

Healthier choices abound to complement the 
comfort foods; at least two steamed vegetables are 
offered at each meal, a whole grain is added as a 
salad toss option, and saute lines offer whole wheat 
pasta or rice. Dining Services makes an effort to 
offer variety to those who prefer—or require—veg¬ 
etarian or vegan diets. For example, there’s a fryer 
specifically used for vegetables only—no corn dogs 
here!—and every saute line offers a vegan protein. 

In a time when food allergies are seemingly on 
the rise, Downs explains that he and his staff take 
these health concerns seriously. Kelly (Clayton) 
Peiffer T2 was diagnosed with celiac disease—a 
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condition which produces a reaction to gluten, a 
protein found in wheat, barley and rye—when she 
was 13 years old; was initially concerned about eat¬ 
ing once she arrived at college. 

“Eating is such a social thing that I was afraid 
it would hinder me from making friends because I 
would be a burden on them. I was afraid that peo¬ 
ple would think I am just a picky eater,” she said. 

Students with special dietary needs—such as 
peanut and dairy allergies or gluten intolerance as 
Peiffer has—receive personal attention at meal¬ 
time. At new-student orientation Turzai gives stu¬ 
dents and their parents a tour of the College’s din¬ 
ing facilities—behind the scenes included. 

“My parents loved the treatment, and my 
mom felt safe sending me to E-town knowing that 
I was going to be able to eat and find gluten-free 
food,” she said. 

Students on a gluten-free diet are given their 
own personal toaster, and all students with special 
dietary needs are provided a personal, refriger¬ 
ated bin that can hold food and snack items. Pei¬ 
ffer filled hers with bread, cereals, protein bars and 
waffles—“just about anything my heart desired.” 
Bowers visits local stores several times per week to 
purchase specialty items, such as gluten-free bread, 
cookies and pasta, and he and lead cook Sue Mc- 
Sherry make special versions of “just like home” 
favorites including macaroni and cheese and 
homemade stuffing. Knowing that no matter how 
tidy the salad bar is kept, there’s always a chance 
for a strand of shredded cheddar to end up in tub 
of veggies—to prevent any reactions he makes in¬ 
dividual salads and places them in the requesting 
students’ cold bins. 


The icing on the cake 

Like mom and dad would 
want, we saved dessert for 
last. 

People still call the Col¬ 
lege from time to time asking 
for the Backdoor Bakery. That’s according to Mc- 
Sherry. She says not only did the former cafeteria 
and bakery serve students, it also was open to the 
greater Elizabethtown community. Local citizens 
ordered birthday cakes, holiday pies and every¬ 
day baked treats—and even take-out dinners and 
chicken potpies. 

Many Blue Jays are quite fond of one particu¬ 
lar dessert staple: carrot cake. No one knows for 
sure of the origin, but McSherry remembers it 
this way: “way back”—at least 35 years ago—her 
former boss wanted to start a tradition of serving 
carrot cake at open houses. Today, the dessert is 
served in the Marketplace and at campus events. 
Campus visitors can purchase whole cakes at the 
Blue Bean and Jay’s Nest and, rumor has it, pro¬ 
spective students on an admissions tour might 
even get a taste of the long-time campus recipe. 
“It tastes the same; it hasn’t changed,” said Mc¬ 
Sherry. 

From spicing up menus to cultivating its own 
crops, Dining Services continually adds flavor to 
campus. 


It tastes the same; 
it hasn’t changed. 



READ MORE: For an extended version 
of this story and to learn more about theme 
parties and traditions, go to 
etown.edu/magazine. 
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Reflections on losing and finding yourself with E-town 


Oftentimes when I think about 
our alma mater ; / am remind¬ 
ed of a quote from Gandhi, 
"The best way to find yourself 
is to lose yourself in the ser¬ 
vice of others." Elizabethtown 
College embodies the great 
thinker's philosophy in our 
motto, "Educate for Service." 

Throughout the years, the 
Elizabethtown College com¬ 
munity has greatly benefited 
from the contributions and 
service of alumni volunteers. Attending college fairs, career 
mentoring and raising funds for scholarships are just a few 
examples of initiatives that are only enhanced because of 
your support. On behalf of the Alumni Association, I want 
to extend our appreciation for your service and for what the 
College has accomplished because of you. 


For alumni who are interested in volunteer opportuni¬ 
ties, consider coming to the PRIDE Program Volunteer Day 
on Saturday, April 5, 2014. This morning of service projects 
is dedicated to beautifying our campus. It's hard work, it's 
rewarding and it's a lot of fun! 

The Alumni Association's strength is directly proportional 
to the number and enthusiasm of our volunteers. If you are 
interested in helping fellow alumni—and the greater College 
community—by building a vibrant, engaged Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, please let us know. After all, service is part of the Blue 
Jay way. Together, we can both lose and find ourselves for the 
betterment of this special place called Elizabethtown College. 

Blue Jays. Always. 

fcmaujL 

Elizabeth O. Romaine '02 
President, Alumni Council 
Elizabethtown College Alumni Association 



“The best way to find yourself is to lose 
yourself in the service of others.” 


ALUMNI TRAVEL PROGRAM 
EMBARKS ON NEW 'JOURNEY 


While an alumni travel program isn’t new 
to Elizabethtown College, it has been rede¬ 
signed—and relaunched with a new name: 
Jay Journeys. 

The travel program, paused in 2008 
in response to the economic downturn, 
was reintroduced last spring. Ten alumni, 
including two trustees, participated in the 
first international offering, a river cruise 
trip to Holland and Belgium. 

During the hiatus, the Office of Alum¬ 
ni Relations began planning a program 
redesign. Jay Journeys offers three catego¬ 
ries of excursions: Blue Jay Fly-Aways, 
international trips; Blue Jay Get-Aways, 


domestic weekend trips; and Blue Jay Day- 
Aways, domestic day trips. 

The Alumni Relations staff works 
with AHI, a firm specializing in fun and 
educational international alumni vacations, 
to plan the Fly-Aways. The College’s long¬ 
time travel program partner, AAA Travel, 
will assist in preparing Get-Aways and 
D ay-Away s. 

Alumni can look forward to excit¬ 
ing trips in the near future, including a 
Fly-Away to Sorrento, Italy, in late March. 
Those interested in this and other alumni 
travel opportunities can find more details at 
www.etownalumni.com/travel. 


JAY 

JOURNEYS 
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VOTOJiKFi^ 


Last year, more than 300 alumni, employees and friends 
participated in the annual PRIDE Program Volunteer Day. 
Consider rolling up your sleeves to beautify campus or 
participate in an indoor service activity. 


Saturday, April 15, 2014 

Register at 
etownalumni.com 


FELTY '68, CHABAKU '81 RECEIVE EDUCATE FOR SERVICE AWARDS 


The Educate For Service Awards are the 
highest honor graduates can receive from 
Elizabethtown College and its alumni asso¬ 
ciation. Bestowed since 1966, the recogni¬ 
tion is given to alumni who demonstrate 
commitment to Service Through Profes¬ 
sional Achievement, Service To The Col¬ 
lege or Service To Humanity. This year, at 
the annual President’s Dinner in October, 
Elizabethtown College recognized Dennis 
Felty 5 68 and the late Rev. Motlalepula 
Chabaku ’81. 

Felty was acknowledged with the 
Service Through Professional Achieve¬ 
ment Award for making a difference in 
the lives of children, young people, adults 
and families within the areas of intellectual 
disabilities, autism and mental health. At a 
time when cruelty toward institutionalized 
individuals was at a peak, Felty, with two 


of his classmates, pursued work in creat¬ 
ing alternative solutions for institutions. 
They formed Keystone Human Services, 
which, in 1972 began moving people from 
the state hospital into community homes. 
Today Keystone employs more than 3,000 
people and provides community-based 
services to people with mental health and 
intellectual disabilities and autism. 

Chabaku, whose name means ‘one 
who comes with the rain’ was recognized, 
posthumously, for Service To Humanity 
for her powerful voice in South Africa’s 
political landscape. She was national 
secretary of the African National Con¬ 
gress’ Women’s League and she worked to 
bridge divides between opposing gangs and 
promote peace in London. In Africa, she 
established churches for individuals who 
were persecuted for their support of the 


recently deceased Nelson Mandela. After 
retiring from politics, Chabaku continued 
to serve as an advisor or ambassador to 
organizations related to her life’s work. 



Felty, pictured 
with his wife 
Barbara, was 
honored for 
his decades of 
service. 




READ MORE: Visitetownalumni.com 
award to read this year's award citations 
and meet past winners. 
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READ 'ALUMNI LIVES' ONLINE: 

Our online edition shares news of weddings and new arrivals. 
Share in these special moments at etown.edu/magazine. You 
may also submit your professional and personal updates to us 
at magazine@etown.edu. 


1964 


1986 


Janice Holsinger was inducted 
into the Central Pennsylvania 
Business Journal's Business of 
the Year Hall of Fame. Hols¬ 
inger, an Elizabethtown College 
trustee, is the founder of U-Gro 
Learning Centres, a provider of 
day care and preschool educa¬ 
tion services. The company, 
founded in 1973, employs more 
than 225 teaching professionals 
and serves more than 1,300 chil¬ 
dren at 12 locations in central 
Pennsylvania. 



1965 

Larry Wyles was inducted into 
the 2013 Bedford County (Pa.) 
Sports Hall of Fame. Wyles 
played on the first-ever cham¬ 
pionship basketball team at 
E-town in 1964. He is a retired 
teacher and lives in Lebanon, 
Pa. with his wife, Phyllis '68. 

1973 

Don Fulton, managing partner 
of the Wilmington, Del.-based 
brokerage firm George J. Wein¬ 
er Associates, was awarded the 
Gilman Bowl at the Delaware 
State Chamber of Commerce 
Marvin S. Gilman Superstars in 
Business Awards program. 


Judy Corona-Karpowicz was 

appointed director of admis¬ 
sions and advancement at 
Friends School Mullica Hill (N.J.) 
She also is happy to report 
that her son Eric is a first-year 
student at Elizabethtown. 


1987 

Eric Hansen earned an award 
from Malardalen University Swe¬ 
den for excellence in teaching. 


1992 


Michael McGinnis was ap¬ 
pointed dean of the College 
of Science and Mathematics at 
Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt., in July. 



Mark Clapper was 

elected to the 
National Educa- 
t ‘ ona ^ Alumni Trust 
(NEAT) Executive 
Committee; he began his term 
at the group's annual winter 
meeting in New Orleans, La. 
NEAT was established in 1972 
to provide a vehicle for mem¬ 
bers of alumni associations to 
receive insurance benefits. The 
Trust serves thousands of people 
from more than 140 alumni 
associations. 


2001 

Susan (Van Gorder) Bilich 

earned her master's degree in 
curriculum and instruction from 
The University of Scranton (Pa.) 
in May. She teaches music, 
band and chorus at Southside 
Elementary School in Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. 


David Pidgeon graduated from 
the executive management pro¬ 
gram at University of Virginia's 
Darden School of Business. 


2002 

John Bilich was promoted to 
director of student services at 
Mifflin Juniata Career & Technol¬ 
ogy Center in Lewistown, Pa. 

Mark Hostutler published a 
profile in the September issue of 
SLAM magazine on Pennsylva¬ 
nia native and former politician 
Charles "Thomas" McMillen, a 
recent inductee into the College 
Basketball Hall of Fame. He 
also published a feature story in 
the October issue of Basketball 
Times on former Notre Dame 
star Dave Batton. 

2003 

Patrick Brady and friend and 
former classmate Michael Glav- 
ich '04 opened a microbrewery, 
Fin City Brewing, in Ocean City, 
Md. In October 2013, they 
began distributing their brews 
in the Baltimore/Annapolis and 
Ocean City/Salisbury markets 
of Maryland, with plans to grow 
into Pennsylvania and Delaware 
in 2014. 



2004 

Michael Glavich (see Brady '03) 

Amy Gundrum Greene is direc¬ 
tor and curator of Headley-Whit- 
ney Museum, Lexington, Ky. 


2005 

David E. Goldberg earned his 
doctoral degree in 19th-century 
United States history from West 
Virginia University (WVU). His 
dissertation was titled "The Re¬ 
treats of Reconstruction: Race, 
Leisure and the Politics of the 
Jersey Shore, 1865-1920." This 
academic year he is a visiting 
lecturer of history at WVU. 

Leah Kresge was elected to the 
Manheim (Pa.) Central School 
District's Board of Directors. 


2006 

Jeremy Ebersole is the market¬ 
ing and communications assis¬ 
tant for Essex National Heritage 
Commission, a Salem, Mass.- 
based nonprofit National Park 
Service partner that preserves 
and promotes historic, cultural 
and natural resources in the New 
England region. 

Jessica (Funk) Martin earned a 
master's degree in business ad¬ 
ministration from the Robert H. 
Smith School of Business—Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. She is the 
marketing manager at CCMI, 
a division of UCG, in Gaithers¬ 
burg, Md. 

Ashley (Maguire) Wise earned 
the Society of Actuaries' Char¬ 
tered Enterprise Risk Analyst 
designation. An associate actu¬ 
ary at Harrisburg-based Conrad 
Siegel Actuaries, she is the first 
in the company to receive this 
credential. 


2007 


Jesse Markley 

joined The Law 
Offices of Hoff- 
meyer & Semmel- 
man in York, Pa. as 
an associate attorney. He 
received his juris doctorate from 
Appalachian School of Law. 
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Kat Tretina is a brand corporate 
affairs manager at AstraZeneca 
Pharmaceuticals. She and her 
husband, Jeremy, live in Glen 
Mills, Pa. 

2010 

Aimee (Newman) DiMichele 

was promoted to a talent strate¬ 
gist/nurse recruiter role at The 
Children's Hospital of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

Kimberly Warriner was named 
Teacher of the Year for 2013- 
2014 at Major George S. Welch 
Elementary School and finished 
in the final four for Caesar 
Rodney School District Teacher 
of the Year. 



2011 

Lauren Driscoll began a 
10-month term of service in 
November with the National 
Civilian Community Corps, an 
AmeriCorps program. She's 
based in the NCCC's Southwest 
Regional Office in Denver, Colo. 

Adrianne McClen¬ 
don earned a 
master's of science 
in criminal justice 
from St. Joseph's 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2012 

Roger Lee Lewis started at Par- 
enteBeard, a top-25 accounting 
firm, as a staff accountant. 

Alysa Poindexter was elected 
to the Columbia (Pa.) Borough 
School District Board of Direc¬ 
tors. 



Julie Sebastian was hired as a 
social marketing coordinator at 
QVC and was selected to serve 
on the board of directors for 
Delaware County Community 
College in Media, Pa. 

2013 

Joe Renzi started at Parente- 
Beard, a top-25 accounting firm, 
as a staff accountant. 


SHARE YOUR GOOD NEWS! 

Send your professional 
achievements—new job, 
new degree, promotion, 
award, publication, etc.— 
to magazine@etown.edu 
for inclusion in the next 
issue of Elizabethtown. 


REMEMBERING 

Shirley Deichert f 66 - Nov. 17 

Retired director of Learning and Disability 
Services, Deichert is remembered by the 
campus community for developing the Into 
the Streets service-learning event and for 
coordinating the College's "Empty Bowls" 
program, which promoted hunger aware¬ 
ness and raised money for area charities. 

She graduated from Elizabethtown College 
with a bachelor's degree in English and from 
Temple University with a master's degree 
in English and education. She taught 8th- 
grade English at Elizabethtown Area Middle 
School until coming to E-town in 1976. 

Dorothy Lyet P f 69 - Nov. 2 

An Elizabethtown College trustee emeriti 
and honorary degree recipient, Lyet in¬ 
cluded Elizabethtown in her tireless support 
and leadership of countless causes and 
organizations, including health, community, 
preservation, education and the arts. Lyet 
was well known for hosting fundraising 
events at her Lancaster home to support the 
causes she held dear. At Elizabethtown, she 
named the Biological Sciences wing, part of 
the Masters Center for Science, Engineering 
and Mathematics, for her son, Dr. J. Paul 
Lyet III, a 1969 graduate of Elizabethtown. 


PASSAGES 

ALUMNI-2013 

Edith M. Blouch '42 - Oct. 1 

Laurence E. Brydia '59-Aug. 16 

Barbara (Hertel) Curtin '79 - Jan. 3 

Shirley Deichert '66 - Nov. 17 

J. Earl Dibert '60 - July 26 

Jane (Waller) Dick '52 - Sep. 4 

Kenneth Frey '65 - May 25 

Deborah Fimbel '73 - Nov. 1 

Robert R. George '71 - Oct. 9 

Larry R. Gring '59 - Sep. 5 

Helen Myers Herbst '34 - Oct. 19 dl§D 

Roscoe Hinkle Jr. '43 - Nov. 22 

Ellen Jones '68 - Nov. 1 

Dr. James E. Kipp '66 - Oct. 7 

Dr. John K. Kreider '52 - Sep. 29 

Dr. J. Henry Long '44 - Oct. 19 

Domer G. Orndorf '74 - Nov. 17 

Kimberly (Whalen) Patten '83 - Oct. 22 

R. Daniel Robinson '68-April 5 

Jeffrey Rothenberger '82 - Oct. 31 

Anne (Keuhnelian) Schwarz '64 - Oct. 1 

Jane (Hernley) Sheetz '49 - Aug. 29 

Charles E. Snyder Jr. '80 - Nov. 13 

Charles Walk'60-Oct. 23 

Rachel Jones Williams '06 - Oct. 18 

Rev. Dr. Norman D. Yeater '85 - Aug. 16 

FACULTY, STAFF, STUDENTS AND 
FRIENDS-2013 

Beulah Baugher- Nov. 18 
Rebecca J. Kenderdine - Nov. 16 
Mary King - July 20 
Dorothy Lyet - Nov. 2 fBP 


The bicycle symbol designates a member of the 
J.G. Francis Society J.G. Francis Society members 
are individuals who have included Elizabethtown 
College in their estate plan. We are grateful for their 
gifts, which ensure the future of the College. 

Note: Passages are published in the issue 
immediately after the College is notified; we publish 
only passages that take place within about one year 
of the season of publication. 
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Our students love sharing 
E-town-inspired photos via 
Instagram and Twitter, 
either on their own or when 
prompted through photo 
challenges, such as Day 5 of 
September's contest which 
asked for "an E". Tag yours 
with #etownco\\ege and you 
might be featured in the pages 
of Elizabethtown magazine. 
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